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JL  he  deGraffenried  family  is  of  ancient  lineage  both  in  the  old  and  the  new 
world.  The  family  was  established  in  Switzerland  in  1191,  and  an  unbroken 
genealogical  chain  from  that  date  was  published  in  192  5.  Its  establishment  in 
America  was  in  1710  with  the  founding  of  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  by  Baron 
Christopher  deGraffenried,  who  was,  as  reported  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  the 
State,  given  by  Queen  Anne  the  title  of  “Landgrave  of  Carolina,”  he  being,  one 
of  the  few  persons  ever  to  have  possessed  a  title  of  nobility  in  Sir  John  Locke’s 
beautifully  conceived  but  woefully  inappropriate  “New  American  Order.”  Since 
the  establishment  of  New  Bern,  the  Landgrave’s  descendants  have  spread  to 
many  parts  of  the  Union,  especially  to  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States, 
and  have  emigrated  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere.  Members  of  other  branches 
of  the  family  were  at  various  times  established  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  Spain, 
Austria,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  The  family  has  long  been  known 
as  an  international  one,  and  for  more  than  six  centuries  intermarriage  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  with  nationals  of  numerous  other  countries  has  been  a  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence. 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  early  records  reveals: 

Hans  Rudolf  deGraffenried  (1584-1648),  a  member  of  the  Swiss  House  of 
Representatives  in  1624,  and  Mayor  of  Unterseen  in  1634,  who  wrote  a  mathe¬ 
matical  treatise  in  1618,  Arithmcticae  Logisticae  Popularis  Libri  IV.  In  1629  he 
published  in  Bern  his  book,  Compendium  Sciotcricorum.  Das  ist:  Erne  kurze  Be- 
sebreibung  der  Sonnen  Ubren,  wie  die  mit  unverriicktem  Cirkel  Mitsampt  den 
Zwolff  himmelischen  Zeichen  (this  publication  is  still  available  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States). 

Anton  deGraffenried,  Lord  of  Worb  (1639-1730),  Governor  of  Aelen  in 
1673,  Governor  of  Murten  in  1720,  and  who  held  many  other  posts  in  the  public 
service.  A  noted  genealogist  and  historian  of  his  time,  he  was  a  co-worker 
and  co-author  with  the  historian  Bucelin. 

Emanuel  deGraffenried,  Lord  of  Burgistein  (1726-1787),  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Governor  of  Schenkenburg,  and  otherwise  prom¬ 
inent  in  affairs  of  state.  He  was  a  very  active  member  of  the  Economic  Society 
in  Bern  and  of  the  Helvetian  Society  in  Schinznach,  being  honored  with  the 
presidency  of  the  latter  organization  in  1780,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  and  pamphlets. 

Friederich  deGraffenried  spent  six  years  in  Canada  (1813-1819)  and  wrote 
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a  book  of  his  observations,  Sechs  Jabre  in  Canada,  which  was  published  in  Bern 
in  1891.  He  was  also  the  author  of  other  writings. 

In  1844  a  Bernese  publisher  offered  a  book  by  deGraffenried  and  Sturler, 
Architecture  Suisse,  ou  Choix  des  Maisons-rustiques  des  Alpes  du  Canton  de 
Berne. 

Karl  Wilhelm  deGraffenried  was  the  author  of  Die  Schweizerische  Stats- 
bank,  published  in  Bern  in  1894. 

The  late  Colonel  Baron  Victor  deGraffenried,  a  banker  of  old  Bern,  was  a 
well  known  genealogist  who  contributed  many  articles  to  numerous  publications 
in  Europe.  His  son  Egbert,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  Swiss  Embassy  in  London, 
intends  to  carry  on  with  his  distinguished  father’s  genealogical  work. 

Among  those  of  the  present  generation  who  are  more  or  less  engaged  lit¬ 
erary  work  are  Albert  L.  deGraffenried,  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
New  York,  who  has  written  numerous  articles  on  scientific  subjects,  principally  in 
the  field  of  aero-engineering,  and  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  book  on  that  sub¬ 
ject;  Baron  Emanuel  deGraffenried  de  Villars,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  article; 
Baron  Rene  deGraffenried;  and  others. 

The  following  references  illustrate,  in  part,  the  extent  to  which  the  family 
name  was  known  in  Europe  in  the  early  times. 

Niklaus,  born  1447,  lived  to  the  venerable  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years, 
dying  in  1557.  By  his  five  wives  he  left  many  descendants.  In  1489  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  1495  a  member  of  the  Sovereign  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Governor  of  Schenkenberg.  In  1496  he  was  made  Lord  Banneret,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Aelen  in  1509.  He  held  many  other  positions  of  honor,  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  nature.  His  numerous  descendants  divide  themselves  into  many  branches,  a 
number  of  which,  however,  are  today  extinct.  In  this  connection,  it  is  recorded 
that  Tscharncr,  grandson  of  the  Landgrave,  married  five  times  and  had  22  chil¬ 
dren;  and  Mathew  Fontaine  deGraffenried,  likewise  a  descendant  of  the  Land¬ 
grave,  married  three  times  and  had  at  least  20,  and  possibly  22  children  in  all,  but 
these  facts  do  not  necessarily  connote  literary  ability. 

Abraham  (1511-1601)  became  a  Burger  in  1  5  50,  Governor  of  Aelen  in 
15  56,  Mayor  of  Frienisberg  in  1564,  Mayor  of  Aarwangen  in  1574,  a  member  of 
the  Sovereign  Council  in  1577,  Lord  Banneret  in  15  82,  and  in  1590  was  honored 
with  the  governorship  of  the  State  and  Republic  of  Bern,  which  position  of  dis¬ 
tinction  he  held  until  1601,  and  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  also  a  Prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Anton  (1573-1628)  became  a  Burger  in  1599,  Governor  of  Saanen  in  1605, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Sovereign  Council  in  1611.  He  became  Lord 
Banneret  in  1613,  Teutsch-Seckelmeister  in  1614,  Governor  of  the  State  and  Re¬ 
public  of  Bern  and  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1623,  serving  until 
1628,  and  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  other  honors. 

Anton  II  (1596-1676),  Lord  of  Carouge  and  Corcelles  and  Co-Lord  of  Me- 
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zieres  and  Jorat,  became  a  Burger  in  1621,  Mayor  of  Grandson  in  1625,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Sovereign  Council  in  1631.  He  was  Lord  Banneret  in  1633,  again  in 
1639,  still  again  in  1649,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in  1651,  and  was  Governor  of 
the  State  and  Republic  of  Bern  and  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  continu¬ 
ously  for  twenty-three  years  from  1651  to  1674,  a  phenomenal  distinction  in 
those  times.  In  1663  he  was  nominated  Ambassador  to  France  to  renew  with 
King  Louis  XIV  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  concerning  which  much  has  been  written.  In  the  course  of  his  long  career 
in  public  service  he  held  many  other  positions  of  honor  and  importance. 

Emanuel  (1636-1715),  Lord  of  Bellerive  and  Vallamand,  became  a  Burger 
in  1664,  Mayor  of  Lenzburg  in  1669  and  was  elected  to  the  Sovereign  Council 
in  1680.  He  was  chosen  Salt-Director  by  the  Assembly  in  1685.  In  1693  he  be¬ 
came  Lord  Banneret  and  for  fifteen  years,  from  1700  to  1715,  he  was  Governor 
of  the  State  and  Republic  of  Bern  and  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  There 
are  numerous  published  sketches  of  his  life. 

It  will  be  noted  that  three  members  of  the  family,  father,  son  and  grand¬ 
son,  held  the  governorship  of  the  State  and  Republic  of  Bern  for  a  total  of  forty 
years,  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  a  country  possessing  a  republican  form  of 
government. 

Abraham,  like  Christopher  of  the  House  of  Worb,  was  gentleman-in-waiting 
to  the  Elector  George  III  of  Saxony,  and  in  1669  was  captain  of  his  infantry  and 
a  knight  of  his  order. 

Emanuel  was  a  junior  gentleman-in-waiting  at  the  court  of  the  Palatinate 
in  1660. 

Emanuel  Friedrich  was  in  1800  gentleman-in-waiting  to  the  King  of  Ba¬ 
varia  and  his  son. 

Dionys  Bernhard  Friedrich  deGraffenried,  after  succeeding  his  father  as 
gentleman-in-waiting  at  the  Bavarian  court,  was  made  master  of  the  hounds  by 
Napoleon  III  of  France,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite  and  from  whom  he 
received  the  title  of  Baron  de  l’Empire,  with  the  titular  nomenclature  of  Baron 
de  Villars,  which  title  his  descendants  still  bear. 

The  family  was  elevated  to  the  nobility  in  Bern  in  1600,  and  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  days  it  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  families  of  Switzerland. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  some  of  the  historical,  fictional, 
and  romantic  literature,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  pertaining  to  the 
family  name,  and  to  supply  a  bibliography,  not  necessarily  complete,  having  some 
relation  thereto. 
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I.  In  Fiction  and  Romance  (Europe) 


It  has  been  said  that  truth  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world,  presum¬ 
ably  the  psychological  world,  and  that  all  the  world  prefers  a  romance.  Andre 
Gide  is  responsible  for  the  assertion  that  while  fiction  is  flattering,  and  therefore 
pleasing,  truth,  on  the  other  hand,  hurts  and  embarrasses.  Moreover,  for  most  of 
us  fancy  is  more  appealing  than  fact,  desire  more  alluring  than  duty;  we  have 
from  our  most  youthful  days  been  nurtured  on  fiction,  fancy,  and  desire,  on 
fairy  tales,  the  ever  cherished  story  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  picturesque  but  fictional 
stork  on  the  chimney,  the  plethora  of  secular  and  sacred  allegories — most  thereof 
doubtless  serving  a  useful  purpose  as  food  for  the  relentlessly  imaginative  minds 
common  to  most  all  humanity.  Therefore,  to  better  enjoy  the  full  satisfaction 
that  comes  only  through  illusion,  it  might  be  well  to  begin  with  some  account 
of  the  mention  of  the  name  deGraffenried  in  fiction  and  in  romance. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
Les  Confessions 

While  Rousseau’s  Confessions  may  not  properly  be  classified  as  fiction,  the  work 
certainly  does  not  suffer  for  lack  of  romance,  and  the  author  himself  admits  to 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "immaterial  embellishments  ...  to  fill  a  gap  caused 
by  lack  of  memory.” 

"I  wanted  young  ladies,”  writes  the  author  with  characteristic  candor  in 
the  introduction  to  his  relations  with  Miles.  Galley  and  de  Graffenried  in  Book  IV 
(1731-1732)  of  his  Confessions,  "Everyone  has  his  fancies;  this  has  always  been 
mine,  and  my  ideas  on  this  point  are  not  those  of  Horace.” 

"One  morning,”  he  continues,  "the  dawn  appeared  so  beautiful  that  I  threw 
on  my  clothes  and  hurried  out  into  the  country  to  see  the  sun  rise.  I  enjoyed  this 
sight  in  all  its  charm;  it  was  the  week  after  the  festival  of  St.  John.  The  earth, 
decked  in  its  greatest  splendour,  was  covered  with  verdure  and  flowers;  the 
nightingales,  nearly  at  the  end  of  their  song,  seemed  to  delight  in  singing  the 
louder;  all  the  birds,  uniting  in  their  farewell  to  Spring,  were  singing  in  honour 
of  the  birth  of  a  beautiful  summer  day,  one  of  those  beautiful  days  which  one  no 
longer  sees  at  my  age  and  which  are  unknown  in  the  melancholy  land  in  which 
I  am  now  living. 

“Without  perceiving  it,  I  had  wandered  some  distance  from  the  town;  the 
heat  increased,  and  I  walked  along  under  the  shade  trees  of  a  little  valley  by  the 
side  of  a  brook.  I  heard  behind  me  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  and  the  voices  of 
girls,  who  seemed  in  a  difficulty,  but,  nevertheless,  were  laughing  heartily  at  it. 
I  turned  round,  and  heard  myself  called  by  name;  when  I  drew  near,  I  found 
two  young  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  Mile,  de  Graffenried  and  Mile.  Galley, 
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who,  being  poor  horsewomen,  did  not  know  how  to  make  their  horses  cross  the 
brook.  Mile,  de  Graffenried  was  an  amiable  young  Bernese,  who,  having  been 
driven  from  home  in  consequence  of  some  youthful  folly,  had  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Madame  de  Warens,  at  whose  house  I  had  sometimes  seen  her;  but,  as 
she  had  no  pension,  she  had  been  only  too  glad  to  attach  herself  to  Mile.  Galley, 
who,  having  conceived  a  friendship  for  her,  had  persuaded  her  mother  to  let  her 
stay  with  her  as  her  companion  until  she  could  find  some  employment.  Mile. 
Galley  was  a  year  younger  than  her  companion,  and  better-looking;  there  was 
something  about  her  more  delicate  and  more  refined;  at  the  same  time,  she  had 
a  very  neat  and  well-developed  figure,  the  greatest  charm  a  girl  can  possess.  They 
loved  each  other  tenderly,  and  their  good  nature  could  not  fail  to  keep  up  this 
intimacy,  unless  some  lover  came  to  disturb  it.  They  told  me  that  they  were  on 
their  way  to  Toune,  an  old  chateau  belonging  to  Madame  Galley;  they  begged 
me  to  assist  them  to  get  their  horses  across,  which  they  could  not  manage  by 
themselves.  I  wanted  to  whip  the  horses,  but  they  were  afraid  that  I  might  be 
kicked  and  they  themselves  thrown  off.  I  accordingly  had  recourse  to  another 
expedient.  I  took  Mademoiselle  Galley’s  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  then,  pulling  it 
after  me,  crossed  the  brook  with  the  water  up  to  my  knees;  the  other  horse  fol¬ 
lowed  without  any  hesitation.  After  this,  I  wanted  to  take  leave  of  the  young 
ladies  and  go  my  way  like  a  fool.  They  whispered  a  few  words  to  each  other, 
and  Mile,  de  Graffenried,  turning  to  me,  said,  'No,  no;  you  shan’t  escape  us  like 
that.  You  have  got  wet  in  serving  us,  and  we  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  our  conscience 
to  see  that  you  get  dry.  You  must  come  with  us,  if  you  please;  we  make  you  our 
prisoner.* 

"My  heart  beat;  I  looked  at  Mile.  Galley.  'Yes,  yes,’  added  she,  laughing  at 
my  look  of  affright,  'prisoner  of  war.  Get  up  behind  her;  we  will  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  you.’ 

"  'But,  mademoiselle,’  I  objected,  ‘I  have  not  the  honour  of  your  mother’s 
acquaintance;  what  will  she  say  when  she  sees  me?’ 

"  'Her  mother  is  not  at  Toune,’  replied  Mile,  de  Graffenried.  'We  are  alone; 
we  return  this  evening,  and  you  can  return  with  us.’ 

"The  effect  of  electricity  is  not  more  rapid  than  was  the  effect  of  these 
words  upon  me.  Trembling  with  joy,  I  sprang  upon  Mile,  de  Graffenried’s  horse; 
and,  when  I  was  obliged  to  put  my  arm  around  her  waist  to  support  myself,  my 
heart  beat  so  violently  that  she  noticed  it.  She  told  me  that  hers  was  beating  too, 
since  she  was  afraid  of  falling.  In  the  situation  in  which  I  was,  this  was  almost 
an  invitation  to  me  to  verify  the  truth  for  myself;  but  I  had  not  the  courage; 
and,  during  the  whole  of  the  ride,  my  two  arms  surrounded  her  like  a  belt,  which 
certainly  held  her  tight,  but  never  shifted  its  place  for  a  moment.  Many  women 
who  read  this  would  like  to  box  my  ears — and  they  would  not  be  wrong. 

"The  pleasant  excursion  and  the  chatter  of  the  young  ladies  made  me  so 
talkative  that  we  were  never  silent  for  a  moment  until  evening — in  fact,  as  long 
as  we  were  together.  They  had  put  me  so  completely  at  my  ease,  that  my  tongue 
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was  as  eloquent  as  my  eyes,  although  not  in  the  same  manner.  For  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  only,  when  I  found  myself  alone  with  one  or  the  other,  the  conversation 
became  a  little  constrained;  but  the  absent  one  soon  returned,  and  did  not  allow 
us  time  to  investigate  the  reason  of  our  embarrassment. 

"When  we  reached  Toune,  after  I  had  first  dried  myself,  we  breakfasted. 
Next,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  important  business  of  dinner.  The  young 
ladies  from  time  to  time  left  off  their  cooking  to  kiss  the  farmer’s  children,  and 
their  poor  scullion  looked  on  and  smothered  his  vexation.  Provisions  had  been 
sent  from  the  town,  and  all  that  was  requisite  for  a  good  dinner,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  delicacies;  but,  unfortunately,  the  wine  had  been  forgotten.  This 
was  no  wonder,  since  the  young  ladies  did  not  drink  it;  but  I  was  sorry  for  it, 
since  I  had  counted  upon  its  assistance  to  give  me  courage.  They  also  were  an¬ 
noyed,  possibly  for  the  same  reason,  although  I  do  not  think  so.  Their  lively  add 
charming  gaiety  was  innocence  personified;  besides,  what  could  the  two  of  them 
have  done  with  me?  They  sent  all  round  the  neighborhood  to  try  and  get  some 
wine,  but  without  success,  so  abstemious  and  poor  are  the  peasants  of  this  can¬ 
ton.  They  expressed  their  regret  to  me;  I  said  that  they  need  not  be  so  concerned 
about  it,  that  they  did  not  require  wine  in  order  to  intoxicate  me.  This  was  the 
only  compliment  I  ventured  to  pay  them  during  the  day;  but  I  believe  that  the 
roguish  creatures  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  compliment  was  sincere. 

"After  dinner  we  practised  a  little  economy.  Instead  of  drinking  the  coffee 
which  remained  over  from  breakfast,  we  kept  it  for  our  tea  with  the  cream  and 
cakes  which  they  had  brought  with  them;  and,  to  keep  up  our  appetites,  we 
went  into  the  orchard  to  finish  our  dessert  with  cherries.  I  climbed  up  the  tree, 
and  threw  down  bunches  of  fruit,  while  they  threw  the  stones  back  at  me 
through  the  branches.  Once  Mile.  Galley,  holding  out  her  apron  and  throw¬ 
ing  back  her  head,  presented  herself  as  a  mark  so  prettily,  and  I  took  such  ac¬ 
curate  aim,  that  I  threw  a  bunch  right  into  her  bosom.  How  we  laughed!  I  said 
to  myself,  if  my  lips  were  only  cherries,  how  readily  would  I  throw  them  into 
the  same  place! 

"The  day  passed  in  this  manner  in  the  most  unrestrained  enjoyment,  which, 
however,  never  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  strictest  decency.  No  double-enten¬ 
dre,  no  risky  jest  was  uttered;  and  this  decency  was  by  no  means  forced,  it  was 
perfectly  natural,  and  we  acted  and  spoke  as  our  hearts  prompted.  In  short,  my 
modesty — others  will  call  it  stupidity — was  so  great,  that  the  greatest  liberty  of 
which  I  was  guilty  was  once  to  kiss  Mile.  Galley’s  hand.  It  is  true  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  gave  special  value  to  this  favour.  We  were  alone,  I  was  breathing 
with  difficulty,  her  eyes  were  cast  down;  my  mouth,  instead  of  giving  utterance 
to  words,  fastened  upon  her  hand,  which  she  gently  withdrew  after  I  had  kissed 
it,  looking  at  me  in  a  manner  that  showed  no  irritation.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
might  have  said  to  her;  her  friend  came  into  the  room,  and  appeared  to  me  dis¬ 
tinctly  ugly  at  the  moment. 

"At  last,  they  remembered  that  they  ought  not  to  wait  till  night  before 
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returning  to  the  town.  We  only  just  had  time  to  get  back  while  it  was  daylight, 
and  we  hastened  to  set  out  in  the  same  order  as  we  came.  If  I  had  dared,  I  would 
have  changed  the  order;  for  Mile.  Galley’s  looks  had  created  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  upon  my  heart;  but  I  did  not  venture  to  say  anything,  and  it  was  not  for 
her  to  make  the  proposal.  On  the  way,  we  said  to  ourselves  that  it  was  a  great 
pity  that  the  day  was  over;  but,  far  from  complaining  that  it  had  been  too  short, 
we  agreed  that  we  had  possessed  the  secret  of  lengthening  it  by  the  aid  of  all  the 
amusements  with  which  we  had  known  how  to  occupy  it. 

"I  left  them  almost  at  the  spot  where  they  had  found  me.  With  what  regret 
we  separated!  With  what  delight  we  planned  to  meet  again!  Twelve  hours  spent 
together  were  for  us  as  good  as  centuries  of  intimacy.  The  sweet  remembrance 
of  that  day  cost  the  young  girls  nothing;  the  tender  union  between  us  three  was 
worth  far  livelier  pleasures,  which  would  not  have  suffered  it  to  exist;  we  loved 
one  another  openly  and  without  shame,  and  were  ready  to  love  one  another  al¬ 
ways  in  the  same  manner.  Innocence  of  character  has  its  enjoyment,  which  is 
certainly  equal  to  any  other,  since  it  knows  no  relaxation  and  never  ceases.  As 
for  me,  I  know  that  the  memory  of  so  beautiful  a  day  touches  and  charms  me 
more,  and  goes  straight  to  my  heart,  than  die  recollection  of  any  pleasures  that 
I  have  ever  enjoyed.  I  did  not  exactly  know  what  I  wanted  with  these  two  charm¬ 
ing  persons,  but  both  of  them  interested  me  exceedingly.  I  do  not  say  that,  if  I 
had  had  control  of  the  arrangements,  my  heart  would  have  equally  shared  be¬ 
tween  them.  I  had  a  slight  feeling  of  preference;  I  should  have  been  quite  happy 
to  have  Mile,  de  Graff enried  as  a  mistress;  but,  if  it  had  depended  endrely  upon 
myself,  I  think  I  should  have  preferred  her  for  an  intimate  friend.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  left  them,  that  I  could  no  longer  live  without  them 
both.  Who  would  have  said  that  I  was  never  to  see  them  in  my  life  again,  and 
that  our  love  of  a  day  was  to  end  there?” 

At  least  one  lasting  benefit  has  resulted  from  Rousseau’s  relation  of  the 
foregoing  incidents,  for  several  of  the  scenes  portrayed  have  at  various  times 
been  of  inspiration  to  artistic  minds  with  the  fortunate  result  that  there  are  now 
in  museums,  libraries,  art  salons,  and  shops,  many  choice  and  highly  regarded 
woodcuts,  engravings,  drawings,  and  paintings  depicting  Rousseau  leading  Mile. 
Galley’s  horse  across  the  swollen  stream,  of  Rousseau  atop  a  ladder  in  the  cherry 
tree,  some  with  the  subtitle  'If  my  lips  were  only  cherries,’  and  with  the  young 
author,  in  various  postures,  on  horseback  behind  Miss  deGraffenried. 

Pierre  Benoit 
Koenigs  mark 

Mile.  Melusine  deGraffenried 

In  his  characteristically  entertaining  manner,  the  distinguished  and  prolific 
writer  of  romances,  Pierre  Benoit,  a  member  of  the  Academie  Frangaise  and  very 
popular  throughout  the  literary  world,  has  chosen  the  name  of  Mile.  Melusine 
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deGraflfenried  (spelled  with  an  added  /  in  the  last  syllable)  for  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  in  his  novel,  Koenigsmark,  published  in  Paris  in  1934. 

Miss  deGraflfenried,  close  friend  and  confidant  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Au- 
rore,  with  whom  she  resided,  is  portrayed  by  Benoit  as  young,  adorable,  beauti¬ 
ful,  enticing,  languid,  ravishing,  and  the  like,  and  is  skilfully  introduced  to  the 
reader  in  a  manner  calculated  to  arouse  great  interest  in  her.  Later,  however,  the 
author,  in  a  manner  in  which  he  excels,  brings  her  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion 
terminating  eventually  in  her  murder. 


II.  In  Fiction  and  Romance  (America) 

Inglis  Fletcher 

In  her  historical  novel,  Men  of  Albemarle,  according  to  the  publishers  a  novel 
in  which  "history  is  stirred  to  life  by  the  magic  touch  of  fiction,”  and  in  her 
later  book,  Lusty  Wind  for  Carolina,  described  by  Jonathan  Daniels  of  the  Book 
of  the  Month  Neu/s  as  "one  of  the  liveliest  and  best  informed  novels  recently 
written  about  this  period  of  American  settlement  .  .  .  romance  is  given  reality 
...  a  dramatic  story  of  credible  human  beings  in  a  convincingly  human 
colony,”  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  life,  manners,  and  personality  of 
Baron  Christopher  de  Graffenried,  fictionalized,  of  course,  but  in  a  setting  said 
to  be  authoritative,  clear,  and  illustrative  of  the  times,  Mrs.  Fletcher  being  highly 
regarded  as  a  student  of  the  early  history  of  North  Carolina  and  accepted  as  an 
able  research  worker. 

She  has  been  further  described  as  a  born  story-teller  who  transmutes  his¬ 
torical  fact  and  legend  into  vital,  exciting  fiction.  Her  books  have  been,  and  still 
are,  favored  with  widespread  popularity  and  are  today  too  well  known  to  require 
further  reference  here,  except  to  say  that  she  has  given  an  absorbing  account  of 
the  Landgrave. 

Isa  Glenn 

In  a  novel,  A  Short  History  of  Julia,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  South,  Isa 
Glenn,  a  Southern  writer,  has  portrayed  several  characters  bearing  the  surname 
of  deGraflfenried. 

O.  Henry 

William  Sydney  Porter  (1867-1910)  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  in  later 
life  spent  some  time  in  other  parts  of  the  South,  including  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  several  members  of  the  deGraflfenried 
family  and  he  made  use  of  the  name  for  one  of  his  characters  in  Cabbages  and 
Kings. 


■  art  *  ,  } 


III.  Baron  Christopher  de  Graffenried 


Both  in  Europe  and  America,  the  name  of  Christopher  de  Graffenried,  citizen 
of  Bern,  honorary  citizen  of  London,  Knight  of  the  Purple  Ribbon,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
and  Landgrave  of  Carolina,  has  had  the  honor  in  the  family  of  appearing  most 
frequently  in  historical  accounts,  fictionalized  history  and  pure  fiction,  and  so 
much  relating  to  him  has  been  written  that  this  work  is  hardly  the  proper  place 
in  which  to  attempt  a  comprehensive  account  thereof.  However,  reference  to 
some  of  the  publications  not  heretofore  mentioned  may  be  of  interest. 

Christopher’s  own  writings,  both  in  French  and  in  German,  and  his  letteYs, 
quite  likely  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  source  material  used  by  many  of  his 
biographers.  Copies  of  the  Baron’s  manuscript  are  now  available  in  numerous 
publications  in  Europe,  and  in  America  in  an  even  larger  number.  A  few  are: 
volume  I  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  (referred  to  below);  the 
translations  of  Prof.  Julius  Goebel,  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  and  the  excel¬ 
lently  prepared  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  by 
Vincent  Todd,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  association  with  Prof. 
Goebel,  issued  in  1920.  This  latter  work  contains  a  complete  copy  of  the  German 
manuscript  of  Baron  Christopher’s  account  of  the  founding  of  New  Bern  and 
excerpts  from  the  French  manuscript  of  the  Baron.  One  of  Prof.  Goebel’s  trans¬ 
lations  is  also  printed  in  full  in  the  History  of  the  deGraffenried  Family  from 
1191  to  192  5  A.D.,  written  by  a  descendant  of  the  Landgrave  and  published  in 
New  York  in  1925.  These  works  are  accessible  in  most  of  the  sizeable  libraries. 
Prof.  Todd  has  written  a  number  of  other  sketches  of  the  Landgrave’s  career. 

A  work  held  in  high  regard  in  Europe,  and  which  is  another  source  book 
drawn  heavily  upon  by  some  of  those  who  have  written  of  the  deGraffenried 
family,  particularly  Baron  Christopher,  is,  in  translation,  Christopher  deGraffen¬ 
ried,  Landgrave  of  Carolina,  by  the  celebrated  Swiss  writer,  Wolfgang  Friedrich 
von  Miilinen,  published  by  K.  J.  Wyss  in  Bern  in  1896.  This  comprehensive 
monograph  bears  the  full  title,  Neujahrsblatt  herausgegeben  von  Historischen 
Verein  des  Kantons  Bern  fiir  1897,  Christopher  von  Graffenried  Landgraf  von 
Carolina,  Griinder  von  Neu-Bern.  Numerous  excerpts  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  English. 

Baron  Emmanuel  deGraffenried  of  the  de  Villars  branch,  in  a  40-page  chap¬ 
ter  ("Un  Pionier  du  Nouveau-Monde”)  in  a  book  published  in  Lausanne  in 
1945,  called  Cinq  Posedes  de  I’lmpossible,  has  favored  us  in  captivating  style 
with  an  animated  and  informative  account  of  Baron  Christopher  and  of  New 
Bern.  An  innumerable  number  of  sketches  of  the  Landgrave  and  the  founding 
of  New  Bern  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  this  country. 

A  very  delightful  account  of  the  Landgrave  and  his  father,  Anton,  and  of 
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Worb  Castle,  the  former  family  seat  of  the  Landgrave’s  branch,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  book  published  in  old  Bern  some  years  ago,  entitled  Swiss  at  Home  and  Abroad 
( Schweizer  Daheim  und  Draussen)  by  the  eminent  Swiss  author,  Rudolf  von 
Tavel.  This  volume  excels  in  colorful  and  at  times  somewhat  florid  descriptions 
and  engrossing  anecdotes.  In  relating  the  many  misfortunes  which  overcame  the 
Landgrave,  the  many  frustrations  of  his  dreams  and  seemingly  well  laid  plans, 
the  resulting  disappointments,  regrets,  and  remorses  which  weighed  so  heavily 
upon  him  after  his  joyless  return  to  his  homeland,  the  author  has  skillfully  em¬ 
ployed  much  pathos  as  well  as  a  fine  and  appropriate  literary  style.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  American  colonial  history,  especially  pertaining  to  North  Carolina  and 
New  Bern,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Landgrave  in  America,  will  find  a  perusal 
of  this  book  worthwhile,  but  unfortunately  there  seems  to  be  no  published 
English  translation. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  article  “Additions  to  the  Swiss  Colonization 
Projects  in  Carolina,”  by  Geza  Schiitz,  in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review 
(vol.  X,  no.  2,  April,  1933);  Die  Alten  Berner  und  die  Romischen  Altertiimer, 
by  Dr.  H.  Diibi,  published  in  Bern  in  1888;  and  to  Prominent  Americans  of 
Swiss  Origin  (New  York,  James  T.  White  &  Co.),  a  compilation  of  biographical 
sketches  prepared  by  the  Swiss  American  Historical  Society. 

For  generations  the  story  of  the  Landgrave  and  the  founding  of  New  Bern 
has  been  a  popular  one  in  Switzerland.  It  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  family  in 
old  Bern  which  does  not  have  in  its  library  a  sizeable  collection  of  the  many  ac¬ 
counts  that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Swiss  magazines  and  other  pub¬ 
lications,  as  the  number  thereof  is  legion.  Most  of  them  are  based  on  prior  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Landgrave’s  autobiography  and  the  extensively  read  writings  of 
Tavel,  Miilinen,  and  earlier  authors.  The  late  Col.  Baron  Victor  de  Graffenried 
of  Bern  owned  a  large  collection  of  magazine  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  many 
monographs,  manuscripts,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  relating  to  New  Bern  and 
Baron  Christopher  deGraffenried,  its  founder.  “La  Berne  Americaine,”  as  New 
Bern  is  frequently  described  in  Switzerland,  receives  some  attention  from  almost 
all  Swiss  writers,  journalists,  and  reporters  who  come  to  America,  many  of  whom 
consider  it  an  obligation  on  their  part  to  send  back  some  account  of  the  New 
World  city.  Most  of  these  accounts  are  interesting,  well  written  and  well  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs.  A  recent  one  of  considerable  interest  was  written  by 
Jean  Ligniere  and  published  in  L’lllustre  Revue.  Hebdomadaire  Suisse  for  August, 
1943,  and  contains  photographs  of  various  sections  of  the  city  and  some  of  its 
inhabitants,  including  “La  Chef  de  Police,”  and  “Le  Ford  de  New  Bern  s’appelle 
Waters.” 

In  this  article  the  author  offers  his  impressions  of  New  Bern: 

"Que  l’on  continue  son  chemin  et  que  I’on  entre  dans  les  lieux  qui  se 
signalent  d’unc  fa^on  aussi  frappantc,  on  fera  la  connaissancc  d’unc  ville 
de  12,000  habitants,  avec  unc  population  plus  qu’i  moitid  n6gre;  on  de- 
couvrira  une  petite  cit<5  au  charmc  un  peu  vieillot,  d’une  podsic  mllan- 
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colique,  somnolante  dans  le  soleil,  comme  on  en  trouve  beaucoup  dans 
cette  region  du  Sud  des  Etats-Unis,  qui  garde  encore  son  cachet  colonial. 
Rues  dont  le  gros  paves  rouges  chatoyent  dans  la  lumiere,  troupes  d’en- 
fants  noirs  qui  piaillent  en  grappes  aux  coins  des  trottoirs,  maisons  du 
XVIlle  siecle  qui  abritent  leurs  blanches  colonnades  dans  les  jardins  ex- 
uberants,  arbres  gigantesques  qui  laissent  ployer  leurs  branches  chargees 
de  longues  mousses,  odeurs  de  miel  et  de  tabac,  douceur  de  vivre  dans  un 
heureux  climat.  New  Bern  est  tout  cela,  tout  cela  et  Tours  des  Alpes,  Tours 
venu  du  bout  de  la  Nydeckbriicke,  pour  servir  d’embleme  et  de  parure  a 
ce  fin  fond  du  fond  des  Ameriques,  Tours  qu’on  retrouve  partout  ici, 
comme  blason,  ornement  et  insigne,  peint,  cisele  ou  sculpte,  triomphant 
et  pared  a  celui  des-biscomes-,  Tours  de  Berne!” 

The  author  continues  with  an  historical  account  of  Baron  deGraffenried 
and  New  Bern.  fi 

Those  interested  in  the  early  history  of  North  Carolina  may  take  advantage 
of  the  labors  of  Col.  William  L.  Saunders,  onetime  Secretary  of  the  State.  He  col¬ 
lected  and  edited  volume  I  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  (pub¬ 
lished  in  Raleigh  in  1886),  covering  the  early  colonial  period  relating  to  the 
deGraffenried  family  and  particularly  to  the  Landgrave.  Col.  Saunders  was  a 
descendant  of  Henry  Baker  of  North  Carolina  and  Angelica  Bray.  Ruth  Chaun- 
cey,  Henry  Baker’s  second  wife,  was  the  mother  of  Mary  Baker,  who  was  the 
first  wife  of  Tscharner  deGraffenried.  Henry  Baker  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  his  father  was  Henry  Baker  of  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
Bakers  came  from  the  north  of  England  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  were  a 
very  distinguished  and  intelligent  family. 

Although  this  book  is  a  monument  to  the  high  intelligence  and  industry  of 
Col.  Saunders,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  published  without  an  index.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  a  thousand  pages,  and  considerable  time  is  required  to  locate  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  interest  in  connection  with  New  Bern  history  and  the  deGraffen¬ 
ried  family.  The  following  references,  therefore,  to  vol.  I  are  given  to  indicate 
the  majority  of  the  principal  documents  reprinted  therein,  and  other  matter  ger¬ 
mane  to  these  subjects. 

On  page  707  is  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Lords  Proprietors 
at  Craven  House,  April  28,  1709  (reprint  from  B.P.R.O.N.C.B.T.  7,  page  17), 
setting  forth  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  the  name  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  of 
Bern,  for  the  purchase  of  10,000  acres  of  land  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  Resolu¬ 
tion  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  representatives  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Bern 
(deGraffenried)  be  made  a  Landgrave.  On  page  717  is  a  copy  of  the  Minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  held  at  Craven  House  August  4,  1709  (re¬ 
print  from  B.P.R.O.N.C.B.T.  7,  page  22),  containing  a  note  of  the  issuance  of 
letters  to  the  Hon.  Christopher  deGraffenried  to  be  a  Landgrave  of  Carolina,  and 
of  the  signing  of  a  Warrant  in  duplicate  for  5,000  acres  of  land  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  On  page  718  is  a  record  of  the  proposal  by  Christopher  deGraffenried  and 
Lewis  Michel  for  the  purchase  of  10,000  acres  of  land,  notes  concerning  the 
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Palatines,  and  the  Warrant  issued  to  Christopher  deGraffenried  for  10,000  acres 
of  land  and  to  Louis  Michel  for  5,000  acres  of  land  in  North  Carolina.  On  page 
723  is  a  record  of  a  Grant  by  the  Lords  Proprietors  to  deGraffenried  and  Lewis 
Michel  of  the  lease  of  all  royal  mines  and  minerals  in  the  Province  of  Carolina 
that  they  shall  discover  and  work,  for  the  term  of  30  years.  On  page  756  is  a 
letter  from  Christopher  deGraffenried  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  On  page  761  is 
a  letter  from  the  President  and  Council  of  North  Carolina  to  Col.  Spotswood. 
On  page  775  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Urmston  to  the  Secretary.  On  page  807  is  a 
letter  from  the  Lords  of  Trade  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  On  page  808  is  the 
Journal  of  the  Virginia  Council.  On  page  810  is  a  letter  from  Col.  Spotswood  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  On  page  829  is  the  Memorial  of  Christopher  Gale,  from  the 
Government  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Gibs.  On  page  831  is  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  Secretary.  On  page  834  is  a  letter  from 
Col.  Spotswood  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  page  83  8  is  an  entry  in  the  Jdurnal 
of  the  Virginia  Council.  On  page  867  is  a  copy  of  the  Council  Journal.  On  page 
890  is  a  letter  to  Gov.  Pollock  on  Indian  Affairs.  On  page  905  is  deGraffenried’s 
Manuscript.  On  page  93  5  is  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  deGraffenried 
and  the  Indians.  On  page  986  is  deGraffenried’s  Contract  for  the  Palatines.  On 
page  990  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  by  Baron  deGraffenried. 


IV.  Descendants  of  Baron  Christopher 


In  the  literature  relating  to  the  descendants  of  Baron  Christopher  deGraffen¬ 
ried,  of  whom  there  are  said  to  be  more  than  2,000  now  living  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  likewise  much  from  which  to  choose.  A  few  might  be  mentioned: 

The  family  history  heretofore  referred  to  offers  a  fairly  full  account  not 
only  of  the  Landgrave  but  also  of  many  of  his  descendants,  in  addition  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  genealogy  of  the  European  and  American  branches  from  1191  to  the 
date  of  publication  in  1925.  Other  references  are  subjoined. 

Saunders,  Col.  James  Edmonds  (cousin  of  William  L.  Saunders,  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina).  Early  Settlers  of  Alabama,  with 
Notes  and  Genealogies,  Completed  and  Prepared  for  the  Press  by  Elizabeth 
Saunders  Blair  Stubbs  of  New  Orleans,  1899;  L.  Graham  &  Son,  Ltd.,  207-211 
Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans. 

This  very  interesting  work  also  contains  accounts  and  genealogies  of  the 
Fontaine,  Maury,  Saunders,  and  other  families  closely  related  to  the  deGraffen- 
rieds,  and  whose  histories  were  for  many  years  interwoven  with  those  of  the 
deGraffenried  family.  It  provides  an  especially  good  account  of  the  descendants 
of  Metcalf  deGraffenried. 
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Saunders,  James  E.  History  of  Northern  Alabama. 

A  work  that  has  been  much  consulted  in  relation  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Landgrave. 

deGraffenried,  Reese  Calhoun.  Memorial  Addresses  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  R.  C.  deGraffenried  (late  a  Representative  from  Texas). 

"Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  Fifty-seventh  Con¬ 
gress,  Second  Session;  including  addresses  by  Representatives  Russell  of  Texas, 
Stephens  of  Texas,  Kleberg  of  Texas,  Burgess  of  Texas,  Wiley  of  Alabama,  Sib¬ 
ley  of  Pennsylvania,  Broussar  of  Louisiana,  Bartholdt  of  Missouri,  and  Slayden  of 
Texas.”  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1903. 

Mary  Clare  deGraffenried 

The  late  Mary  Clare  deGraffenried,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  like  Baron  Chris¬ 
topher,  should  really  be  a  subject  of  a  monograph,  as  so  much  has  been  written 
concerning  her  writings  and  her  career.  One  of  the  most  interesting  short 
sketches  about  her  is  by  a  well-known  European  writer  who  had  occasion 
to  visit  her  in  1913,  and  whose  reminiscences  were  first  published  in  Europe  in 
1925,  and  in  translation  appeared  in  The  Living  Age  on  July  18,  1925.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  excerpt  therefrom: 

"I  became  acquainted  in  Washington  with  a  very  exceptional  person — an 
elderly,  unmarried,  highly  cultivated  lady.  Miss  de  G.,  who  knew  as  much  about 
the  art  of  every  country  in  the  world  as  any  professional  art-historian.  She  had 
traveled  the  globe  over  in  every  direction,  collecting  things,  and  her  residence, 
from  cellar  to  attic,  was  half  a  museum  and  half  a  hothouse.  Miss  de  G.  was  an 
original  type.  She  never  gave  a  thought  to  her  personal  appearance.  Not  a  fac¬ 
tory  girl  in  New  York  would  have  worn  the  gowns  in  which  she  called  upon 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Her  most  formal  costume  was  invariably 
a  white  or  pongee  dress  cut  in  the  fashion  of  forty  years  ago.  In  spite  of  her  odd 
attire,  however,  she  was  courted  in  the  highest  social  circles,  and  it  was  regarded 
a  privilege  to  be  introduced  to  her. 

"Miss  de  G.  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  my  books,  which  she  transferred  to 
myself  personally.  I  called  on  her  frequently,  and  every  visit  was  an  unusual 
pleasure.  She  collected  pictures,  Buddhas,  cacti,  old  furniture,  musical  instru¬ 
ments  of  savage  tribes,  and,  last  of  all,  brasses.  In  fact,  she  was  so  fond  of  brasses 
that  I  saw  no  silver  in  her  home.  All  her  tableware,  from  spoons,  knives,  and 
forks  to  plates  and  vegetable  dishes,  was  shining  brass  (gold  plated — Ed.).  When 
I  called  she  was  often  entirely  alone,  for  she  permitted  her  maid  to  go  walking 
every  afternoon  when  the  weather  was  good.  As  she  expressed  it:  ‘These  young 
folks  ought  to  have  all  the  sunshine  that  God  made  for  them.  There  will  be 
enough  left  for  us  old  people.’ 

"One  day  at  this  friend’s  home  I  was  introduced  to  a  certain  Miss  Margaret. 
The  young  lady  extended  her  hand  to  me  with  a  smile,  saying,  ‘We  are  already 
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acquainted.’  I  could  not  recall  her,  but  politely  pretended  to  do  so.  The  servants 
were  all  away,  and  we  two  and  our  hostess  went  out  into  the  kitchen  and  made 
tea.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  young  lady  was  quite  at  home  here.  Later  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet,  whose  carriage  was  stopping  outside,  took  me  home,  after  a  very  jolly 
afternoon.' 

"But  I  was  not  in  Washington  for  pleasure  alone.  Unless  I  could  accomplish 
my  object  I  must  return  to  New  York.  The  date  of  my  departure  was  set.  Two 
days  before  this  a  charity  concert  was  given  in  one  of  the  largest  residences  of 
the  city.  I  can  describe  what  it  was  like  by  saying  that  a  short  time  previously 
I  had  been  invited  to  a  debutante’s  reception  at  which  seven  hundred  guests  were 
present.  I  had  two  tickets  for  the  concert,  and  gave  one  to  Miss  de  G.  That  lady 
kept  neither  an  automobile  nor  a  carriage,  and  always  walked.  So  we  strolled 
down  the  sunny  avenue  to  our  destination.  On  the  way  I  unbosomed  my*,  heart 
to  her,  telling  her  why  I  had  not  enjoyed  my  visit  in  Washington  to  the  full. 

"Miss  de  G.  stopped  short  and  exclaimed:  ‘But  why  in  the  world  didn’t  you 
tell  me  sooner?  That  could  have  been  arranged  long  ago.’ 

"I  was  too  much  discouraged  to  explain  that  I  had  been  already  told  the 
same  thing  a  dozen  times  and  had  lost  all  faith  in  promises.  At  the  concert  we 
took  seats  pretty  well  back.  I  heard  people  saying  something  about  the  President 
and  his  family  being  in  the  first  row.  That  interested  me  tremendously.  Natu¬ 
rally,  if  I  had  spent  the  whole  winter  in  Washington,  I  could  hardly  have 
avoided  meeting  Mr.  Wilson,  for  my  associations — since  my  husband  was  then 
in  the  American  public  service — were  largely  in  diplomatic  circles.  But  I  had 
no  time.  I  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  a  fifteen  minutes’  conversation  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I  had  not  been  able  to  get  those  fifteen 
minutes.  And  under  the  circumstances  the  sweet  singing  sounded  in  my  dis¬ 
couraged  and  disappointed  ears  like  the  crowing  of  cocks  when  one  wants  to 
sleep.  The  violins  were  like  the  screeching  of  tomcats  on  the  roof.  Miss  de  G. 
patted  my  hand  sympathetically. 

"After  the  concert,  refreshments  were  served  in  the  conservatory.  Waiters 
brought  around  iced  drinks.  Suddenly  Miss  de  G.  set  down  her  glass,  seized  me 
by  the  arm,  and  quickly  led  me  away.  I  thought  she  must  be  ill.  But  she  released 
my  arm  with  equal  abruptness  in  order  to  clasp  the  hand  of  a  middle-aged  lady, 
who  exhibited  signs  of  the  greatest  pleasure  at  seeing  her.  At  the  lady  s  side  was 
Miss  Margaret.  My  friend  turned  to  me  and  presented  me  to — Mrs.  Wilson!  So 
Miss  Margaret  was  the  President’s  daughter,  whom  I  had  met  in  New  York  be¬ 
fore  I  ever  knew  Miss  de  G. 

"From  my  friend’s  encouraging  smile  I  gathered  that  she  wished  me  to  tell 
my  story  immediately  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  the  idea  of  presenting  me  afterward 
to  the  master  of  the  White  House. 

“I  cannot  tell  what  happened  inside  of  me.  I  only  know  that  I  would  rather 
have  swallowed  a  package  of  needles  than  have  stood  there  and  exchanged  a  few 
indifferent  words  with  the  gentleman  whom  1  had  been  seeking  for  the  last  three 
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months.  I  turned  and  hurried  to  the  door,  and  waited  there  until  Miss  de  G. 
came  out.  Finally  she  appeared,  astonished  at  my  agitation.  On  our  way  back 
she  told  me  that  she  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Wilson  family  for 
years,  that  Miss  Margaret  was  almost  like  her  own  daughter,  and  that  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
son  had  asked  her  several  times  to  close  her  house  and  to  come  to  stay  at  the 
White  House  as  long  as  Mr.  Wilson  was  President.  And  she  would  try  to  arrange 
for  me  to  see  the  President  in  the  next  day  or  two.” 

Miss  deGraffenried  (1849-1921)  was  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  Female 
College  of  Macon,  Georgia,  in  1865,  and  for  ten  years  was  a  teacher  in  private 
schools.  In  1886  she  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  at  Washington  and  thenceforth  made  a  special  study  of  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  status  of  working  women.  She  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
government  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  female  labor  there,  and  to  gather  in¬ 
formation  which  might  aid  in  solving  problems  arising  in  this  country.  She  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  February,  1891,  an  article  entitled  "The 
Georgia  Cracker  in  the  Cotton  Mills,”  which  attracted  widespread  attention,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  first  prize  of  $300,  offered  by  the  American  Economic  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  best  essay  on  women  wage  earners,  was  awarded  to  her.  Previ¬ 
ously,  in  1889,  she  had  been  one  of  two  between  whom  a  prize  offered  by  the 
same  association  for  an  essay  on  child  labor  had  been  divided. 

She  was  frequently  heard  on  the  lecture  platform  and  her  contributions  to 
magazines  and  periodicals  include:  The  above  mentioned  "Georgia  Cracker  in 
the  Cotton  Mills”  ( Century  Magazine,  February,  1891,  vol.  XLI,  no.  4;  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated);  "The  New  Woman  and  Her  Debts”  ( Appleton’s  Popular 
Science  Montfjly,  Sept.  1896,  vol.  XLIX;  an  address  delivered  to  a  graduating 
class  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn) ;  "The  Condition  of  Wage-Earning  Women” 
( The  Forum,  March,  1893,  vol.  XV,  no.  1);  "Problems  of  Poverty  and  Pauper¬ 
ism:  Need  of  Better  Homes  for  Wage-Earners”  ( The  Forum,  May,  1896);  "Is 
George  Eliot  Irreligious?”  ( Frank  Leslie’s  Sunday  Magazine,  July,  1877,  vol.  II, 
no.  1);  "From  Home  to  Throne  in  Belgium”  ( Harper’s  New  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine,  April,  1897,  no.  563;  with  14  illustrations  by  George  Wharton  Edwards); 
"Women  in  The  London  County  Council”  ( The  Chautatiquan,  June,  1891,  vol. 
XIII,  no.  3);  "A  Town  Minus  Poverty”  ( The  Chautauqiuin,  Aug.,  1891,  vol. 
XIII,  no.  5);  "Twentieth  Century  Belgium”  ( The  Chautauquan,  Oct.,  1904;  a 
reading  journey  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  illustrated) ;  “The  Permanent  Im¬ 
provement  of  Neighborhoods”  ( Lend  a  Hand,  Record  of  Progress,  Aug.,  1895 
vol.  XV,  no.  2;  a  paper  given  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor¬ 
rection  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May,  1895);  "Compulsory  Education”  ( Lend  a 
Hand,  Record  of  Progress,  June,  1896,  vol.  XVI,  no.  6;  an  address  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia,  March,  1896);  "Trades-Unions  for  Wo¬ 
men”  (Lend  a  Hand,  Record  of  Progress,  Feb.,  1893,  vol.  X,  no.  2;  also,  Far 
and  Near,  Jan.,  1893,  vol.  Ill,  no.  27);  "The  Needs  of  Self-Supporting  Women” 
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( Journal  of  the  Tenth  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  International  Conference  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Christian  Associations ;  read  at  Conference,  October  24,  1889);  "Essay 
on  Child  Labor”  (American  Economic  Association,  vol.  V,  no.  2;  prize  awarded 
by  Mrs.  John  Armstrong  Chanler  [Amelie  Rives]  for  this  essay) ;  Testimony  of 
Miss  Clare  deGraffenried,  of  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Concerning 
Employment  of  Women  and  Children  (At  Meeting  of  Commission,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  April  7,  1899);  "Working  Mothers  and  Uncared-for  Children”  ( The 
Congregationalist,  May  12,  1892,  page  1S4);  "An  Active  Club  Eighteen  Years 
Old”  ( Far  and  Near ,  Feb.,  1891,  vol.  I,  no.  4);  "London  Siftings — What  Eng¬ 
lish  Workers  Do”  ( Far  and  Near,  Jan.  6,  1891,  vol.  I,  no.  3);  "Co-operation  in 
Maryland”  ( Far  and  Near,  Aug.,  1891,  vol.  I,  no.  10);  "Explanation  of  Motive 
of  Much  Discussed  Article,  'The  Georgia  Cracker  in  the  Cotton  Mills’  ”  ( Manu¬ 
facturers’  Record,  June  13,  1891);  "School  and  College.  London  Schools”  (The 
Independent,  Jan.  22,  1891);  "Some  Social  Economic  Problems”  (The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Sept.,  1896,  vol.  II,  no.  2;  "A  Voice  from  the  Workroom” 
(The  Christian  Union,  April  3,  1890;  appeal  for  the  appointment  of  women  as 
inspectors  of  factories) ;  "What  Do  Working  Girls  Owe  One  Another?”  (Asso¬ 
ciations  of  Working  Girls’  Societies,  1890;  discussion  by  club  members);  "In¬ 
dustrial  Education”  (American  Federationist,  May,  1895,  vol.  2,  no.  3);  "A 
Reading  Journey  in  Belgium  and  Germany”;  "The  Belgium  of  Charles  the  Bold 
and  Philip  II”  (ClMutauquan,  September,  1904;  illustrated).  Her  Typical  Alley 
Houses  in  Washington,  D.C.  was  published  as  Bulletin  no.  7  by  the  Woman’s 
Anthropological  Society  of  that  city. 

For  other  information  concerning  her  life  and  her  literary  career,  refer  to 
the  deGraffenried  Family  History. 

Ellen  Glasgow 

The  distinguished  American  novelist,  the  late  Ellen  Glasgow  (a  descendant  of 
the  Landgrave  through  Mary  Baker  de  Graff enried,  eldest  daughter  and  fifth 
child  of  Tscharner  de  Graffenried  and  his  wife,  Mary  Baker)  is  so  well  known 
today,  and  so  much  has  been  written  of  her,  both  here  and  abroad,  that  it  might 
seem  rather  presumptuous  to  attempt  here  to  add  anything  to  already  available 
accounts.  We  give  a  partial  list  of  her  writings: 

Her  first  novel,  The  Descendant,  finished  before  her  22nd  birthday,  was 
published  in  1897.  The  second,  Phases  of  an  Inferior  Planet,  appeared  in  1898, 
the  setting  of  the  first  half  being  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  the  home  of  Chris¬ 
topher  deGraffenried,  son  of  the  Landgrave,  a  town  which,  in  Miss  Glasgow’s 
phrase,  "dozed  through  the  present  to  dream  of  the  past,  iand  found  the  future 
a  nightmare.”  She  drove  more  than  20  miles  over  the  mountains,  in  the  oppres¬ 
sive  heat  of  August,  to  sit  for  two  days  upon  the  stage  of  the  opera  house  in 
which  a  Democratic  convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  governor  was  being 
held,  to  gather  material  for  The  Voice  of  the  People,  which  was  published  in 
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1900.  Each  succeeding  volume,  carefully  and  painstakingly  wrought,  has  in¬ 
creased  her  reputation  and  strengthened  her  hold  upon  the  reading  public,  and 
she  now  ranks  among  the  first  American  novelists. 

Her  books,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  The  Freeman  and 
Other  Poems ,  1902;  The  Battle-Ground,  1902;  The  Deliverance,  1904;  The 
Wheel  of  Life,  1906;  Ancient  Law,  1908;  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man,  1909; 
Th "  Miller  of  Old  Church,  1911;  Virginia,  1913;  Life  arid  Gabriella,  1916;  The 
Builders,  1919;  One  Man  in  His  Time,  1922;  The  Shadowy  Third,  1923;  Barren 
Ground,  1925.  Other  products  of  her  facile  pen  are  Interpretation  of  Prose  Fic¬ 
tion;  Glass  Flowers;  In  This  Our  Life;  Vein  of  Iron;  The  Romantic  Comedian; 
They  Stooped  to  Folly,  and  The  Sheltered  Life. 
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Miss  Elwyn  deGraffenried,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  written  poetry,  plays,  and 
feature  articles,  and  has  collected  data  relating  to  the  life  of  the  Southern  poet, 
Sidney  Lanier,  who  was  a  close  friend  and  confidant  of  her  father,  Marshall  H. 
deGraffenried. 

John  Temple  Graves,  born  November  9,  1856,  a  descendant  of  Catherine 
Jenna  de  Graffenried,  daughter  of  Tscharner,  was  a  journalist  of  national  repu¬ 
tation  and  an  orator  who  in  eloquence  of  speech  and  liberality  of  viewpoint 
ranked  with  the  late  Henry  W.  Grady.  He  was  the  author  of  LHstory  of  Florida 
of  Today;  History  of  Colleton,  S.  C.;  Twelve  Standard  Lectures;  Platform  of 
Today;  and  The  Negro.  He  also  contributed  to  numerous  magazines  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  was  the  editor  of  Eloquent  Sons  of  the  South,  published  in  1909. 

John  Temple  Graves,  jr.  is  the  author  of  The  Shaft  in  the  Sky,  I  Claudius, 
Two  Bubbles,  The  Fighting  South,  and  other  writings. 

Hon.  Edward  deGraffenried,  one-time  Justice  of  the  Alabama  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  was  a  notable  orator  and  lecturer  and  the  author  of  Tlx  Effect  of  Slavery 
upon  the  Constitutions  and  Laivs  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama  and  The  Influence  of  Rome  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England. 

A  descendant  of  the  Landgrave  is  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  deGraf¬ 
fenried  Family,  published  in  New  York  in  192  5,  referred  to  above. 

Descendants  of  the  Landgrave  intermarried  with  many  prominent  old 
Southern  colonial  families,  a  number  of  whom  at  different  times  published  his¬ 
tories  and  genealogies  containing  accounts  of  the  deGraffenrieds.  Christopher, 
the  only  son  of  the  Landgrave  to  remain  in  the  New  World,  married  Barbara 
Tempest,  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur  Needham,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on 
February  22,  1714,  and  had  one  son,  Tscharner.  The  latter  was,  as  noted  above, 
married  four  times  and  had  sixteen  children,  fourteen  of  whom  lived  to  ma¬ 
turity,  and  here  the  genealogical  ball  really  starts  to  roll  in  the  New  World.  His 
first  wife  was  Mary  Baker,  daughter  of  Col.  Henry  Baker,  of  Chowan,  North 
Carolina;  his  second,  Sarah  Lowry,  nee  Rusk;  in  the  third  instance  she  was  Eliza 
Embry,  nee  Allen,  and  lastly,  Lucretia  Robertson,  nee  Towns. 
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Tlic  story  of  intermarriage  continues  with: 

Thomas  Garton  Blewett,  husband  of  Regina  de  Graffenried,  and  owner  of 
the  magnificent  Blewett  Estate,  near  Columbus,  Mississippi,  which  came  to  the 
Blewett  family  by  royal  grant  from  George  II,  of  over  2,000  acres  on  the  Peedee 
River,  to  one  of  Thomas  Garton  Blewett’s  ancestors.  This  estate  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  supplying  raw  material  and  foodstuffs  for  the  Confederate 
Army  during  the  Civil  War; 

Lt.-Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  husband  of  Regina  Harrison,  a  descendant  of 
Baron  Christopher  deGraffenried; 

Christopher  B.  Strong,  one  of  the  most  noted  judges  of  the  old  South,  who 
also  served  with  distinction  as  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812; 

The  Peay  family,  of  the  deGraffenried  Plantation  at  Pittsboro,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  owned  by  the  family  for  more  than  140  years,  and  prior  thereto  in  the  pos-T, 
session  of  the  Alston  family,  coming  to  John  Baker  deGraffenried  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Delia  Alston; 

The  Scruggs  family;  the  Taylors;  the  Atkinsons;  the  Ancrums;  the  Beau¬ 
champs;  the  Boswells;  , 

The  Calhoun  family,  two  brothers  of  John  C.  Calhoun  having  married  two 
deGraffenried  sisters,  daughters  of  Tscharner  deGraffenried; 

The  Daniel  family;  the  DuPonts;  the  Fontaines  and  Maurys,  and  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame;  the  Garrets; 
the  Gholsons;  the  Graves,  including  John  Temple  Graves; 

The  Hobsons,  descendants  of  Sarah  deGraffenried,  daughter  of  Tscharner, 
notably  General  Edwin  Lafayette  Hobson,  long  active  in  the  management  of 
the  famous  Tredegar  Iron  Works  which  furnished  much  of  the  munitions  and 
ordnance  used  by  the  Confederate  Army,  and  where  the  Mcrrimac  (rechristened 
the  Virginia) ,  the  Confederate  ram  was  overhauled  and  refitted; 

The  Kirklands;  the  Flemings,  descendants  of  Sir  Archibald  Flemynge,  of 
Peele,  second  son  of  Lord  Flemynge,  Earl  of  Wigtown  and  Keeper  of  Dumbarton 
and  Commissary  of  Glasgow  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  of  England,  created  a 
baronet  by  Charles  II  in  1661;  the  Moores;  the  Pinckards;  the  Woodsons;  Chan¬ 
cellor  Creed  Taylor,  whose  famous  law  school  on  his  estate  at  "Needham”  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  most  eminent  old-time  Southern  lawyers  and  orators; 

Hon.  Robert  Wickliffe  Woolley,  born  April  29,  1871,  a  descendant  of  Al¬ 
len,  son  of  Tscharner  deGraffenried,  chief  investigator  for  the  Congressional 
Committee  investigating  the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment,  1913-1915,  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  1915-1916,  Director  of 
Publicity  for  the  First  Liberty  Loan  of  1917,  and  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  1917-1921;  he  was  during  his  time  often  referred  to  in 
the  press  and  in  various  other  publications,  and  was  the  author  of  many  addresses 
and  special  articles. 
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Other  suggested  readings  are  The  Writings  of  Colonel  William  Byrd  of  West- 
over;  The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History;  The  Official  Letters  of  Alexander 
Spotswood,  Lt. -Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia  (1710-1722),  and  other 
publications  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society;  North  Carolina  History  Told  by 
Contemporaries,  by  H.  T.  Lefler;  deGraffenried  and  the  Siviss  Palatine  Settle¬ 
ment,  Annual  Publication,  series  IV,  1900,  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  So¬ 
ciety;  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History  and  Our  Earliest  Colonial  Set¬ 
tlements,  by  Charles  M.  Andrews;  and  the  Publications  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission. 
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York,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Beatrice  Curtis.  Alas,  Queen  Anne.  Bobbs-Merrill,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Trevelyan,  George  Macaulay.  England  Under  Queen  Anne.  Longmans 
Green,  New  York,  N.Y.  Sec  also  Blenheim  by  the  same  author. 

W.  F.  Mulinen.  Work  Castle.  The  former  family  seat  in  Switzerland  of  the 
branch  of  the  deGraffenried  family  of  which  Baron  Christopher  was  a  member; 
owned  by  Christopher’s  father  at  the  time  he  founded  New  Bern,  N.C.  Pub¬ 
lished  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  yearly  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  at 
Worb  Church. 

An  essay  by  the  late  Mary  Clare  de  Graffenried,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  giving 
her  impressions  of  Worb  Castle,  and  written  at  the  time  of  a  visit  to  Switzerland. 
Switzerland,  June  21,  1896. 

deGraffenried  Church.  Located  at  the  village  of  de  Graffenried  near  Bern, 
Switzerland.  Pamphlets,  photographs,  and  correspondence  in  the  files  of  Thomas 
P.  de  Graffenried,  of  New  York  City. 

Sugar  l^af  Mountain,  Marylatid.  Surveyed  and  described  by  Baron  Chris¬ 
topher  de  Graffenried.  Reproductions  of  photographs,  various  newspaper  articles, 
correspondence,  and  other  matter  now  in  the  files  of  Thomas  P.  de  Graffenried, 
of  New  York  City. 
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deGraffenried  Plantation.  Located  at  Pittsboro,  N.C.,  and  came  into  the 
deGraffenried  family  through  the  marriage  in  1810  of  John  Baker  de  Graffen- 
ried  and  Delia  Alston,  daughter  of  Joseph  John  (Chatham)  Jack  Alston,  also 
known  as  "40-Mile  Jack”  because  of  the  size  of  his  plantation,  he  being  one  of 
the  largest  landowners  and  slaveholders  in  this  section.  (See  Guide  to  the  Old 
North  State,  cited  above.) 

Drayton  Manor  Estate,  Staffordshire,  England.  The  former  home  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peele  and  his  wife,  Lady  Mercedes  Baroness  de  Graffenried,  a  sister  of 
the  late  Baron  Raoul  de  Graffenried,  who  married  Mrs.  Schuyler  Hamilton,  (of 
New  York;  and  of  the  late  Baron  Leo  de  Graffenried,  whose  widow  is  Irma 
Stern,  of  New  York.  Lady  Peele  was  a  daughter  of  the  Baroness  de  Barco,  the 
latter  in  her  youth  a  famous  European  beauty.  A  descriptive,  well-illustrated 
catalogue,  published  in  1926  by  Messrs.  Winterton  &  Sons,  Lichfield,  Englaiid, 
in  the  possession  of  Thomas  P.  de  Graffenried,  of  New  York  City. 

de  Graffenried  family  generally.  Manuscripts,  newspaper  clippings,  photo¬ 
graphs,  pamphlets,  booklets,  correspondence,  and  the  like,  in  the  files  of  Thomas 
P.  de  Graffenried,  of  New  York  City,  relating  to  Lady  Peele;  Baroness  Gertrude 
de  Graffenried;  Baron  Raoul  de  Graffenried;  Baroness  Leo  de  Graffenried;  Baron 
Emanuel  de  Graffenried;  Hon.  Reese  Calhoun  de  Graffenried;  Hon.  Edward  de 
Graffenried,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Alabama;  his  son,  Hon.  Edward 
de  Graffenried,  member  of  Congress  from  Alabama;  Baron  Christopher  de  Graf¬ 
fenried,  Landgrave  of  Carolina,  founder  of  New  Bern;  Baron  Egbert  de  Graffen¬ 
ried,  formerly  Vice-Consul  for  Switzerland  in  Shanghai,  China,  and  later  in  New 
York,  and  now  Charge  d’Affaires  in  London;  Mary  Clare  de  Graffenried;  Baron 
Rene  de  Graffenried;  Dr.  Anthony  F.  de  Graffenried,  and  others. 

de  Graffenried,  Tfe  Estate  of  the  late  Colonel  Baron  Victor,  at  Bern,  Switz¬ 
erland.  A  large  collection  of  published  and  unpublished  writings  relating  to  all 
branches  of  the  family  and  to  North  Carolina,  especially  New  Bern. 

deGraffenried,  Thomas  P.  Worh  Castle,  Ancestral  Home  of  Baron  Chris¬ 
topher  deGraffenried.  New  Bern  Sun-Journal,  Nov.  30,  1949. 

Miilinen,  Wolfgang  Friedrich  von.  Christopf  vonGraffenried,  Landgraf  von 
Carolina,  Griinder  von  Neu-Bern.  K.  J.  Wys,  Bern,  1896. 

Tavel,  Rudolf  von.  Schweizer  daheim  und  draussen.  A.  Francke,  A.  G., 
Bern. 

Ligniere,  Jean.  La  Berne  Americaine.  L’lllustre  Revue  Hebdomadaire  Suisse, 
Aug.,  1943. 

deGraffenried,  Baron  Emmanuel.  Un  Pionier  du  Nauveau-Monde,  in  Cinq 
Posedes  de  Plinpossible.  Lausanne,  1945. 

Schiitz,  Geza.  Additions  to  the  Swiss  Colonisation  Projects  in  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  vol.  X,  no.  2,  April,  193  3. 

Dubi,  Dr.  FI.  Die  Alton  Berner  und  die  Romischen  Altcrtiimer.  Bern,  1888. 

Swiss  American  Historical  Society.  Prominent  Americans  of  Swiss  Origin. 
James  T.  White,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Todd,  Vincent  H.,  Ph.D.  Christopher  de  Graffenried’s  Founding  of  New 
Bern.  Prof.  Todd  has  written  several  articles  on  the  same  subject.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  1920. 

Todd,  Vincent  Hollis.  Baron  Christopher  deGraffenried’s  New  Bern  Ad¬ 
ventures  (1913?)  Ph.D.  thesis,  Univ.  of  Ill.,  bibl.,  pp.  120-123.  See  also  under 
similar  title:  German  American  Historical  Society  Publication.  Chicago,  Ill., 
1913. 

North  Carolina 

Williamson,  Hugh.  The  History  of  North  Carolina.  T.  Dobson,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.,  1812. 

Ashe,  Samuel  A ’Court.  History  of  North  Carolina.  C.  L.  Van  Noppen, 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  1908. 

Altmore,  William.  Journal  of  a  Tour  of  North  Carolina,  1787.  The  Univ. 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Raper,  Charles  Lee,  Ph.D.  North  Carolina,  a  Study  in  English  Colonial 
Government.  Macmillan,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1904. 

Chalmers,  George.  Political  Annals  of  the  Present  United  Colonies;  1780. 
A  valuable  work,  but  characterized  by  Col.  William  L.  Saunders  as  follows: 
"This  volume  has  been  the  standard  authority  with  all  later  Carolina  historians. 
Its  general  accuracy  as  to  matters  of  fact  is  by  no  means  perfect  and  Mr. 
Chalmers’  bitter  prejudices  as  a  Loyalist  render  his  conclusions  utterly  unre¬ 
liable.” 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.  North  Carolina,  Rebuilding  an  Ancient  Commonwealth. 
Described  as  the  best  general  history  of  the  State  which  has  been  written;  with 
emphasis  on  movements.  (3rd  and  4th  volumes  biographical.)  4v.,  illus.  Ameri¬ 
can  Historical  Society,  Chicago,  New  York,  1929. 

lioyd,  W.  K.  and  Hamilton,  I.  G.  dcR.  History  of  North  Carolina,  illus. 
Lewis  Publishing  Co..  Chicago.  Ill.,  1919. 

American  Guide  Series.  North  Carolina,  A  Guide  to  tfre  Old  North  State. 
Compiled  and  written  by  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  Works  Projects  Adminis¬ 
tration,  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Dept, 
of  Conservation  and  Development.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.,  1939. 

Whitener,  D.  J.  Prohibition  in  North  Carolina,  1713-1945.  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Johnston,  F.  B.  and  Waterman,  T.  T.  The  Early  Architecture  of  North 
Carolina.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Daniels,  Jonathan.  Tar  Heels :  A  Portrait  of  North  Carolina.  Univ.  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Henderson,  Archibald.  North  Carolina :  The  Old  North  State.  Lewis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1941. 
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Walser,  R.,  editor.  North  Carolina  in  the  Short  Story.  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Wheeler.  Reminiscences  of  Eminent  Carolinians,  p.  129. 

Boyd,  William  K.,  editor.  William  Byrd’s  Histories  of  the  Dividing  Line 
Betu/ixt  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  1929. 

Hobbs,  Samuel  H.  North  Carolina,  Economic  and  Social.  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1930. 

Johnson,  Guion  G.  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina:  A  Social  History.  Univ. 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1937. 

Johnson,  Theodore  S.  North  Carolina  Today  and  Tomorrow.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Dept,  of  Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  1936. 

Indians  of  North  Carolhta.  U.S.  Congress;  63rd  Congress,  3rd  Session, 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Senate  Document  no.  677.  Government 
Printing  Office.  1915. 

Battle,  K.  P.  Memories  of  an  Old-Time  Tar  Heel.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Green,  Paul.  The  Lost  Colony.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill, 

N.C. 

Cox,  William  E.  Southern  Sidelights ;  a  Record  of  Personal  Experiences. 
Edwards  &  Broughton,  1942. 

Daniels,  Jonathan.  Tar  Heels:  a  Portrait  of  North  Carolina.  Dodd,  Mead, 
1941. 

Daniels,  Jonathan.  North  Carolina.  Holiday,  Oct.,  1947. 

Daniels,  Jonathan.  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  Holiday,  June,  1949. 

Rowe,  Nellie  Marie.  Discovering  North  Carolina.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1940. 

Burke,  Fielding  A.  Stone  Came  Rolling.  Longmans  Green,  New  York,  N.Y., 
1935. 

Fletcher,  Inglis  C.  Men  of  Albemarle.  Bobbs-Merrill,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1942. 

Fletcher,  Inglis  C.  Lusty  Wind  for  Carolina.  Bobbs-Merrill,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  1944. 

Fletcher,  Inglis  C.  Toil  of  the  Brave.  Bobbs-Merrill,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1946. 

Gordon,  Caroline.  Green  Centuries.  Scribner,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1941. 

Harris,  Bernice  K.  Sweet  Beulah  Land.  Doubleday,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1943. 

Harris,  Bernice  K.  Janey  Jeems.  Doubleday,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1946. 

Wolfe,  Thomas.  Look  Homeward,  Angel.  Scribner,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1934. 

Wolfe,  Thomas.  The  Web  and  the  Rock.  Harper,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1939. 

Foote,  Wm.  H.  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  Historical  and  Biographical, 
etc.  Large  8vo.,  cloth.  New  York,  N.Y.,  1846. 

Raper,  Charles  L.  North  Carolina.  A  Study  in  English  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ment.  8vo.,  cloth.  New  York,  N.Y.,  1904. 
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Clark,  W.  B.,  et  al.  The  Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina.  E.  M.  Uzzell, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  1912. 

Weeks,  Stephen  Beauregard.  Bibliography  of  the  Historical  Literature  of 
North  Carolina.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1895. 

North  Carolina  Treasury  Dept.  Index  to  documents  relative  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  during  the  colonial  existence  of  the  State.  T.  Loring,  printer,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
1843. 

Salley,  Alex  S.  Narratives  of  Early  Carolina.  1650-1708.  Scribner,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1911. 

Holladay,  A.  Q.  Social  Conditions  in  Colonial  North  Carolina.  E.  M.  Uz¬ 
zell,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  1903. 

Johnson,  Guion  G.  Social  Characteristics  of  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  vol.  6,  pp.  140-157,  1929. 

North  Carolina  Society  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Palatines.  Register  of 
1945.  New  Bern,  1945. 

Carrol,  B.  R.,  editor.  Historical  Collections  of  North  Carolina,  &.  Harper, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1836. 

A  Bibliography  of  North  Carolina.  State  Library  Biennial  Report,  1916- 
1918.  (Continued  in  subsequent  numbers.) 

North  Carolina  Bibliography  (Manuscript).  Univ.  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1926. 

Thornton,  Mary  Lindsay.  North  Carolina  Bibliography,  1936-1937.  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review.  1938,  vol.  15,  pp.  162-169;  also  1943-44,  ibid,  1945, 
v.  22,  pp.  228-235. 

Weeks,  S.  B.  Weeks  Collection  of  Carolhiia.  E.  M.  Uzzell,  Raleigh,  N.C., 
1907. 

Worthington,  Samuel  Wheeler.  Ancient  and  Rare  Carolinia,  &c.  1929. 

Ash,  Thomas,  fl.  1682  (supposed  author.  Carolina  &c.).  London,  1682. 

Battle,  Kemp  P.  The  Lords  Proprietors  of  North  Carolina.  E.  M.  Uzzell, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  1904.  North  Carolina  Booklet,  vol.  4,  no.  1. 

Doyle,  J.  A.  English  Colonies  in  America.  Henry  Holt,  New  York,  N.Y., 
1882. 

Duke,  Jane  Taylor.  The  Coastal  Towns  of  North  Carolina.  Pure  Oil  News, 
vol.  XXXII,  no.  7,  pp.  4-9,  Dec.,  1949. 

South  Carolina 

Carrol,  B.  R.,  Historical  Collections  of  South  Carolina,  vols.  I,  II.  Harper, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1836. 

McCurdy,  Edward.  The  History  of  South  Carolina  under  the  Proprietary 
Government,  1670-1719.  Macmillan,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1897. 

Rivers,  William  James.  A  Sketch  of  t/oe  History  of  South  Carolina  to  tfac 
Close  of  the  Proprietary  Government  by  the  Revolution  of  1719.  McCarter  & 
Co.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  18  56. 
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Collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  I.  S.  G.  Cour¬ 
tenay,  Charleston,  S.C.,  1857. 


Virginia 

Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  XIII.  Virginia  Historical 
Society.  House  of  the  Society,  Richmond,  Va.,  190  5-6. 

Marriage  Bonds  in  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical  Maga¬ 
zine,  vol.  I,  no.  9.  1900-1901. 

Rosenberger,  Francis  Coleman,  editor.  Virginia  Reader.  A  Treasury  of  Writ¬ 
ings  From  the  First  Voyages  to  the  Present.  E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Stannard,  Mary  N.  Colonial  Virginia:  Its  People  and  Its  Customs.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Penna.,  1929.  \ 

South 

Craven,  Wesley.  The  Southern  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  1607- 
1789:  A  History  of  the  South,  vol.  I.  Louisiana  State  Univ.  Press,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

Wright,  Louis  B.  The  Atlantic  Frontier:  Colonial  American  Civilization. 
(1607-1763).  Knopf,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Coulter,  E.  Merton,  and  Saye,  Albert  B.,  editors.  A  List  of  Early  Settlers  of 
Georgia.  Settlers  up  to  1741.  Univ.  of  Georgia  Press. 

Couch,  W.  T.,  editor.  Culture  in  the  South.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Eaton,  Clement.  A  History  of  the  Old  South.  From  colonial  days  to  1861. 
Macmillan,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1949. 

Phillips,  Ulrich  B.  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South.  Little,  Brown,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Switzerland 

Hottinger,  M.  D.  The  Stories  of  Basel,  Berne  and  Zurich.  Dutton,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Dandliker.  History  of  Switzerland. 

Cotton.  History  of  Switzerland. 

Zschokke.  History  of  Switzerland. 

Oechsli.  History  of  Switzerland. 

deRougemont,  Dennis,  and  Muret,  Charlotte.  The  Heart  of  Europe.  Duell, 
Sloan  &  Pearce,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Herold,  J.  Christopher.  The  Swiss  Without  Halos.  A  study  of  the  Swiss 
nation.  Columbia  Univ.  Press,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Adams,  Sir  Francis  Ottiwell,  and  Cunningham,  C.  D.  Switzerland — Con¬ 
stitution  and  Government.  Macmillan,  London,  New  York,  1894. 

Switzerland.  Ogrizek,  Dore,  and  Rufenacht,  editors.  Whittlesey,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1949. 
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Bonjour,  Edgar.  Swiss  Neutrality :  Its  History  and  Meaning.  Translated  by 
Mary  Hottinger.  Macmillan,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Gos,  Charles.  Alpine  Tragedy.  Translated  from  the.  French  by  Malcolm 
Barnes.  Concerning  tragic  incidents  in  the  Alps.  Scribner,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Davis,  Harriet  Eager.  World  on  My  Doorstep :  A  Venttire  in  International 
Living.  An  account  of  life  in  Geneva  between  the  wars.  Simon  &  Schuster,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Fyfe,  Hamilton.  The  Most  Civilized  People  in  Europe.  How  the  Swiss  Do 
It.  Macmillan,  New  York,  N.Y. 

General 

In  addition  to  the  references  above ,  those  wishing  to  engage  in 
further  research  may  find  the  works  below  of  interest. 

Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  series  X.  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1892. 

Downey,  Fairfax.  Our  Lusty  Forefathers :  Being  Divers  Chronicles  of  the 
Fervors,  Frolics,  Fights,  Festivities  and  Failings  of  Our  American  Ancestors. 
Illustrated  by  John  C.  Wonsetler.  Scribner,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris,  Richard  B.  Government  and  Labor  In  Early  America.  Columbia 
Univ.  Press,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Smith,  A.  E.  Colonists  in  Bondage :  White  Servitude  and  Convict  Labor  in 
America,  1607-1776.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

American  Flistorical  Association  Committee.  A  Guide  to  Historical  Litera¬ 
ture.  Macmillan,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Green,  Fletcher  M.,  editor.  Essays  in  Southern  History.  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1949. 

Brooks,  Geraldine.  Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial  Days.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1900. 

Nevins,  Allan.  American  Social  History,  As  Recorded  by  British  Travel¬ 
lers.  New  York,  N.Y.,  1923. 

deAlmada,  Jose,  et  al.  Colonial  Administration  by  European  Powers :  A 
Series  of  Papers  Read  at  King's  College,  London,  Nov.  14  to  Dec.  12,  1946. 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs. 

Ogg,  David.  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Macmillan,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1949. 

Wector,  Dixon.  The  Saga  of  American  Society.  1607-1937.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1937. 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.  English  Social  History.  A  Survey  of  Six  Centuries:  Chaucer 
to  Queen  Victoria.  Longmans,  Green,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lonn,  Ella.  The  Colonial  Agent  in  the  Southern  Colonics. 

Tuiberville,  A.  S.  English  Men  and  Manners  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
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Craven,  Wesley  Frank.  The  Southern  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Louisiana  State  Univ.  Press,  Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 

Hansen,  Marcus  Lee.  The  Atlantic  Migration,  1607-1880,  and  The  Immi¬ 
grant  in  American  History.  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Osgood,  Herbert  I,  The  American  Colonies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Wright,  Louis  B.  The  Atlantic  Frontier:  Colonial  American  Civilization 
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